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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
aXweekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 




















DEPL6IT-D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
OCT 29 "48 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Third Regular Session of the General Assembly 


Discussions on Progress of U.N. in Paris 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[ Released to the press by the White House October 9] 


General Marshall has returned to Washington 
at my request to report to me on the progress of 
the work of the various United Nations bodies in 
Paris. I had a long talk with him this morning, 
and again this afternoon. He gave me a detailed 
picture of what has been taking place in Paris, and 
we discussed questions relating to the future 
course of this Government in the various matters 
at issue. 

With regard to the report published in this 
morning’s press concerning a possible journey of 
Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow, the facts are as 
follows: On last Tuesday, when I communicated 
with Secretary Marshall, I told him of my continu- 
ing great desire to see peace firmly established in 
the world, and of my particular concern at this time 
over the attitude taken by the Soviet representa- 
tives regarding the atomic problem. I said that 
I was wondering whether their attitude did not 
reflect a misunderstanding in the minds of the 
Soviet leaders so serious, from the standpoint of 
world peace in general, that we would be remiss if 
we left undone anything that might conceivably 


serve to dispel it. I asked the Secretary whether 
he felt that a useful purpose would be served by 
sending to Moscow Chief Justice Vinson, in an 
effort to make the Soviet leaders understand the 
seriousness and sincerity of the feelings of the 
people of the United States about these matters. 
Secretary Marshall described to me the situation 
which we faced in Paris, and, in the light of his 
report and the possibilities of misunderstanding 
to which any unilateral action, however desirable 
otherwise, could lead at present, I decided not to 
take this step. 

My talk with Secretary Marshall has been grati- 
fying tome. I was glad to hear his report of the 
unity which has prevailed between ourselves and 
the French and British representatives in Paris in 
all phases of the handling of the Berlin crisis, and 
of the earnest efforts being made by the Security 
Council and the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to find solutions to many of the other prob- 
lems which have been troubling people eve ere. 
I was glad to be able to assure him of the determi- 
nation with which people in this country are sup- 
porting our efforts to find the road to peace. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL 


[Released to the press October 9] 


At his press conference on October 9 Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall said: 


“The President called me home to go over with 
him the intimate details of what had happened in 
Paris. The daily events had been reported by 
radio. We settled on this week end as being the 
time most convenient to both of us to get together. 
I did not know until I got off the plane this morn- 
ing of the statements in the press regarding the 
matter of Chief Justice Vinson making a direct 
approach to Generalissimo Stalin. 

Due to his very special position in this matter, 
the President had been deeply concerned by the 
intransigent attitude of the Soviet Government 
during the debate of the atomic problem of the 
past ten days. He called me late Tuesday after- 
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noon to a teletype conference and discussed with 
me the proposal of sending Justice Vinson direct 
to Moscow. After discussing the matter with him 
by teletype, the President decided it would not be 
advisable to take this action. The matter was then 
dropped. I had called to my attention in Paris 
and since my arrival here several statements in the 
press or by radio to the effect that there was a 
split between the President and the Secretary of 
State regarding important matters of foreign rela- 
tions. There is no foundation for this. As a 
matter of fact, the policy to be followed by our 
Delegation in the current meeting of the United 
Nations General panes | and of the Security 
Council was decided upon by the President before 
I left for Paris and me been the basis for the 
implementation by our delegates of the American 
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position in the conferences in Paris. Such state- 
ments can do no good and they certainly can do 
a great deal of harm and I deplore them. 

‘My plans at present are a little indefinite but 
I will probably return tomorrow night to Paris. 
The issues being discussed there are highly im- 
portant and it is important that I be present.” 


Asked whether this Government had reached a 
position of reopening discussions of the German 
ge with the Soviet Union, Secretary Marshall 
said: 





“We are perfectly ready to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Council of Foreign Ministers on the 
Berlin question, on the German question, if and 
provided first, the blockade is raised.” 


In this connection the Secretary was asked 
whether this willingness on the part of the United 
States to reopen negotiations permitted or ex- 
cluded talks with the Foreign Ministers simultane- 
ously with the lifting of the blockade. Secretary 
Marshall replied: “Yes, it precludes that. The 
blockade must be lifted before we meet.” 


Discussion in the Security Council of the Berlin Crisis! 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP 
Deputy U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


[Released to the press October 8] 


The United States Government has sought by 
peaceful means to remove the threat to peace 
created by the Soviet Union, which, while it re- 
mains, is the insuperable obstacle to free nego- 
tiation. Our very resort to the Security Council 
is a further use of the same peaceful means and is 
directed to the same end. e United States will 
be no party to encouraging or submitting to prac- 
tices which would make a mockery of the Charter. 


Secretary Marshall also declared in his address: 
“For its part, the United States is prepared to seek 
in every possible way, in any appropriate forum, 
a constructive and peaceful settlement of the po- 
litical controversies which contribute to the pres- 
ent tension and uncertainty.” I say expressly that 
this statement includes continued readiness of the 
United States to negotiate with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in any appropriate forum regarding any 
issue outstanding between it and the United States 
Government. e term “any appropriate forum” 
includes the Council of Foreign Ministers. But 
what we are now discussing is this barrier to nego- 
tiations—this threat to the peace created by the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin. The appropriate 
forum for discussion of the threat to peace is this 
Security Council. We are here to discuss it. 

What constitutes a “threat to peace” as that term 
is used in article 39? A threat to peace is created 
when a state uses force or threat of force to secure 


* Excerpts from Mr. Jessup’s statement made before the 
Security Council on Oct. 6, 1948. In this statement Mr. 
Jessup reviewed the development of the Berlin blockade 
and the breakdown of the discussions at Moscow between 
representatives of the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union. For this material see The Berlin Crisis, A Report 
of the Moscow Discussions, 1948, Department of State 
publication 3298. ¥ 
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compliance with its demands. Acts of the Soviet 
Government in illegally obstructing by threat of 
force the access of three Western Powers to Ber- 
lin creates a threat to peace. 


The Soviet Union may pretend it cannot under- 
stand why it can be charged with threat or use 
of force against the United States, France, und 
the United Kingdom when a preven consequence 
of its action falls directly and intentionally upon 
the civilian population of Berlin for whose well- 
being the three Western occupying powers are re- 
sponsible. That an effort should be made to de- 
prive two and one-half million men, women, and 
children of medicines, food, clothing, and fuel, to 
subject them to cold and starvation and disease, 
may seem to some a small matter. But to us, the 
welfare of people committed to our charge is a 
matter of serious concern. We cannot be callous 
to the suffering of millions of people in any coun- 
try, much less when we have responsibility for 
them as an occupying power. 


Today the daily living requirements of th 
2,500,000 people, two thirds of the population of 
Berlin, are being met by the combined efforts of 
the British and American air forces; 250 planes 
are supplying the western sectors of Berlin with 
food, coal, and other essentials. Efforts of thou- 
sands of American and British and French men 
and women have been devoted to the organization 
and establishment of an air bridge, which, in one 
day, has delivered almost 7,000 tons of supplies 
to the land-blocked city. The Security Council, 
as well as the population of Berlin, may well re- 
gard the air-lift as a symbol of peace and of meth- 
ods of a pacific settlement. 

But the fact that the courage and ingenuity of 
men and women who are participating in this stu- 
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enduous achievement saved the people in Berlin 
rom much of the suffering which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment sought to enforce upon them does not 
mean the threat to peace is removed. The Mem- 
bers of the Council will recall that Marshal So- 
kolovsky, in an obvious attempt to counteract the 


air-lift, in —— disregard of the directive 
“4 


as interpreted Premier Stalin himself, in- 
sisted upon new restrictions upon air transporta- 
tion between Berlin and the Western zones of Ger- 
many. The Soviet Government, in a note of Sep- 
tember 25, instead of repudiating Marshal 
Sokolovsky’s action, added new demands that 
air communications should be subjected to the con- 
trol of the Soviet command. 


Origin of Rights 


The United States is in Berlin as of right. The 
rights of the United States as a joint occupyin 
power in Berlin derive from the total defeat an 
unconditional surrender of Germany. Article I of 
protocol on zones of occupation in Germany agreed 
to by the Soviet Union in the European Advisory 
Commission on November 14, 1944, provides: 


“I. Germany, within frontiers as were on De- 
cember 31, 1937, will, for purposes of occupation, 
be divided into three zones, one of which will be 
allotted to each of three powers, and a special Ber- 
lin area, which will be under joint occupation by 
the three powers.” 


This agreement (later amended to include 
France) established the area of Berlin as an in- 
ternational enclave to be jointly occupied and 
administered by four powers. 

The representatives of commanders-in-chief 
adopted, on July 7, 1945, a resolution establishin 
the Allied Kommandatura for administration o 
Berlin. The Kommandatura was to be under the 
direction of the chief military commandant, which 
post was to be held in rotation by each of four 
military commanders. The chief military com- 
mandant in consultation with the other command- 
ers was to exercise administration of all Berlin 
sectors when a question of principle and problems 
common to all sectors arose. In order to exercise 
supervision of Berlin local government, one or two 
representatives from each Allied command were 
to be attached to each section of the local German 
government. 

Implicit in these agreements is the right of each 
of the four powers to free access to and egress from 
the greater Berlin area. Not only has this right 
been clearly recognized and confirmed by the So- 
viet Union by practice and usage for almost three 
years, but it has been the subject of written agree- 
ments between the respective governments as well 
as by their representatives in the Allied Control 
Council for Germany. Rights of free access were 
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directly specified in the message from President 
Truman to Premier Stalin on June 14, 1945, which 
agreed to withdraw back to the prescribed zonal 
boundaries those forces which in the course of the 
war had overrun part of the territory which later 
became the Soviet zone of occupation, provided 
satisfactory arrangements for free access by rail, 
road, and air to the forces in Berlin could be en- 
tered into between the military commanders. I 
quote one sentence from the Truman message: 


“. . . As to Germany, I am ready to have in- 
structions issued to all American troops to begin 
withdrawal into their own zone on June 21 in 
accordance with arrangements between the respec- 
tive commanders, including in these arrangements 
simultaneous movement of the national garrisons 
into greater Berlin and provision of free access by 
air, road and rail from Frankfurt and Bremen to 
Berlin for United States forces.” 


Premier Stalin replied on June 16, 1945, accept- 
ing this plan excepting for a change in date. Pre- 
mier Stalin gave assurances that all necessary 
measures would be taken in accordance with the 
plan. Correspondence in a similar sense took 
place between Premier Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill. Premier Stalin thus agreed that the 
Western occupying powers should have “free access 
by air, road and rail” to Berlin. Even in the 
Russian language, “free access” does not mean 
“blockade”. 

The four zone commanders met in Berlin on 
June 29, 1945, to put the agreement of the Chiefs 
of State into force. At this meeting it was agreed 
that the Western Powers would withdraw their 
forces from the Soviet zone and would have the 
use of the Helmstedt-Berlin Autobahn and rail 
routes without restriction and subject only to the 
norma! traffic regulations of the Soviet zone. In 
reply to a question from General Clay, Marshal 
Zhukov, the Soviet commander, stated: “It will be 
necessary for vehicles to be governed by Russian 
road signs, military police, document checking, but 
no inspection of cargo—the Soviets are not inter- 
ested in what is being hauled, how much or how 
many trucks are moving.” In accordance with 
this understanding, the United States, whose 
armed forces had penetrated deep into lands of 
Saxony and Thuringia, in the Soviet zone, with- 
drew its forces to its zone. Simultaneously, 
United States garrisoning forces took up their 
position in Berlin. 

The right of the United States to be in Berlin 
thus stems from the same source as the right of the 
Soviet Union. Rights of occupying powers are 
co-equal as to freedom of access, occupation, and 
administration of the area. 


Confirmation by Agreements and Usage 


It clearly results from these undertakings that 
Berlin is not a part of the Soviet zone of occupa- 
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tion, but a express agreement, an international 


enclave. Commitments entered into in good faith 
by the commanders of the four zones of occupation, 
agreements reached by the Allied Control Author- 
ity in Germany, as well as uncontested usage, have 
recognized basic rights of the United States in the 
joint administration of Berlin and rights of free- 
dom of access thereto for the purpose of fulfilling 
United States obligations and responsibilities as an 
occupying power. 

Since July 7, 1945, it agreed that supplies neces- 
sary for the welfare of the people of Berlin were a 
joint responsibility of the four powers. There 

ave been a series of quadripartite agreements en- 
tered into between July 1945 and April 1948 for 
the joint provision of food, solid fuels and electric 
power, and medical supplies. 

All agreements, of course, carried with them the 
right of access to permit the Western occupying 
powers to bring their share of supplies to Berlin. 

Pursuant to agreement in the Control Council 
establishing train paths, military trains regularly 
traversed the Helmstedt-Berlin train route. 
There was no inspection by Soviet authorities and 
no Soviet permit was required for outgoing ship- 
ments from the Berlin area. Proof of identity 
conge proper documentation was sufficient to 
comply with traffic regulations, which during this 
period were reasonable and were fully accepted by 
the Western Powers. Similarly, personnel of the 
United States Military Forces and other United 
States officials traveled tresly by train or motorcar 
over the rail and Autobahn routes from Berlin to 
Helmstedt without Soviet visa. 

Air corridors were established between the 
Western zones and Berlin with unrestricted flight, 
subject, of course, to safety regulations. Three 
such corridors were established in November 1945 
by Four Power agreement in the Allied Control 
Council to augment the single provisional corridor 
agreed to in the meeting of the Allied Command- 
ers-in-Chief on July 7, 1945. In December 1945 
uniform safety regulations were adopted in these 
corridors, under which aircraft have operated con- 
tinuously since that date. These regulations were 
reaffirmed by publication on October 22, 1946, of 
the agreed second revision of these flight rules. 
In practice, military and civilian airline aircraft 
of the three Western Powers used the corridors 
for unlimited flight without notification to Soviet 
authorities. 

Bilateral agreements were made by British and 
Soviet authorities concerning barge traffic between 
theirtwo zones. Quadripartite arrangements con- 
cerning postal traffic, telecommunications and 
movement of Germans between the Western zones 
and Berlin were concurred in, and carried out 
satisfactorily, prior to institution by the Soviet 
Union of blockade measures. 

There can thus be no question of the legal basis 





for United States rights to free access to Berlin or 
of recognition of these rights by the Soviet Union. 


Regulation of Traffic 


The United States maintains its basic juridical 
rights of free access to Berlin. These are clearly 
established and recognized by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. As every reasonable and practical person 
knows, rail, road, barge, and air traffic must be 
subject to some degree of regulation. Let me re- 
peat the statement of Marshal Zhukov on June 29, 
1945: 


“Tt will be necessary for vehicles to be governed 
by Russian roadsigns, military police, and docu- 
ments checking, but no inspection of cargo— 
Soviets not interested in what is being hauled, how 
much or how many trucks are moving.” 


The United States agreed to this position and 
we still agree. We do not assert iposiens of access 
means absence of reasonable regulations, but pre- 
caution cannot be distorted to mean imposition of 
restrictions to the point where the principle of 
free access is completely strangled. The United 
States will not permit the Soviet Government to 
use the agreed principle of reasonable regulation 
as a measure to cloak the threat of force designed 
to force the United States to abandon Berlin to 
single domination and rule by the Soviet Union. 


Development of the Berlin Blockade 


When the three Western Powers on July 3 
formally protested in Moscow against the block- 
ade, the Soviet Government’s reply of July 14 con- 
tained no reference to the previous Soviet explana- 
tion that the blockade measures were due to “tech- 
nical difficulties”. Rather it openly admitted the 
blockade was in effect retaliation against actions 
of the Western Powers in their own occupation 
zones of Germany, emphasizing in this connection 
the currency reform of the Western zones. Now, 
for the first time, and in direct conflict with all 
agreements to the contrary, the Soviet Government 
put forward the claim that Berlin “is a part of” 
the Soviet zone of Germany. The Soviet note 
ended with the contention that Berlin problems 
were inseparably linked with questions involving 
the whole of Germany and negotiations would be 
effective only if they encompassed the entire Ger- 
man situation. Moreover, the Soviet Government 
refused to permit the restoration of lines of com- 
munication between the Western zones and Berlin, 
which restoration was declared by the United 
States Government to be a prerequisite for any 
negotiations. 

Finally, the hollowness of various Soviet pre- 
texts for imposition of the Berlin blockade was 
completely exposed at the recent meetings of the 
four military governors when, in total disregard 
of the directive agreed upon in Moscow, the Soviets 
demanded measures of permanent control of traf- 
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fic between Berlin and the West, measures to be 
continued even after Western zone currency would 
have been removed from Berlin. The Soviet note 
of September 22 reinforced this demand and thus 

ave final proof, if any were needed, that Soviet 
Checked measures are designed to force the three 
Western Powers to abandon under duress their 
rightful position in Berlin. 


Soviet Attacks on Berlin Municipal Institutions 


In addition to the blockade, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, to the same end, resorted to other measures 
of duress against the Western Powers by attempt- 
ing to undermine and sabotage the lawfully con- 
stituted city government of Berlin. This govern- 
ment had been formed in accordance with the 
temporary constitution of Berlin—an instrument 
approved by the Allied Control Authority. 


United States licensed German publications 
were repeatedly confiscated by German Soviet 
sector police in direct violation of Control Council 
directive number 55. The Soviet licensed press in 
Berlin, which of course prints only items approved 
by the Soviet authorities, became more strident in 
attacks on the Western Powers and the elected 
= government of Berlin. 

erhaps most serious, Soviet authorities con- 
doned and encouraged public disorders in the 
Soviet sector of Berlin. 


Discussions With Soviet Government 


Indeed, since the very beginning of the Soviet 
imposition of the illegal Blockade, the United 
States Government has made direct, repeated, and 
persistent efforts to adjust with the Soviet Govern- 
ment the dangerous situation in Berlin. 

These efforts were made to obtain the lifting of 
the blockade which has created a threat to peace 
which the Security Council is now considering. 

To achieve this objective, the United States Gov- 
ernment was prepared, and is still prepared, to 
work out in good faith practical arrangements 
which would permit the introduction of the Ger- 
man mark of the Soviet zone, under appropriate 
Four Power control, as the single currency for 
Berlin. However, it was not and is not willing to 
yield its rights and obligations regarding Berlin 
or Germany under coercive pressure of the Soviet 
blockade. It was made clear that the removal of 
this coercive pressure would open the door to ne- 
gotiations on other outstanding issues regarding 
Berlin. This was repeatedly expressed, was and 
still is the policy of the United States Government. 


The course of the negotiations in Berlin was 
characterized by the failure of the Soviet military 
governor to abide by the understandings reached 
in Moscow. 
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He proposed new restrictions on transport by 
demanding that air traffic be limited to supplying 
the needs of the occupation forces in Berlin. No 
such restriction heretofore existed or was ever 
agreed to, The Directive to the four military gov- 
ernors called for the removal of all restrictions, 
not the imposition of new ones. 


On September 22, the three Western Govern- 
ments sent identical notes to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in which they set forth their final position 
on three issues of principle. In view of the mani- 
fest unwillingness of the Soviet authorities to 
carry out the agreement reached in Moscow, the 
three Western Governments also called upon the 
Soviet Government to lift the blockade and to 
specify the date on which that would be done. The 
illegal blockade had been then imposed for over 
three months. Further talk was obviously point- 
less. Action by the Soviet Union to cease its at- 
tempt to induce compliance by duress was essential. 

The Soviet Government made its unsatisfactory 
reply on September 25. It went even further 
than Marshal Sokolovsky in demanding control 
by the Soviet military command over air traffic 
between Berlin and the West. 


Role of the Security Council 


The salient feature of the case before the Se- 
curity Council is that the Soviet blockade is still 
maintained and thus continues in existence a threat 
to the peace which it created. 

That is the reason why this case has been brought 
before the Council as a threat to peace within the 
meaning of chapter VII of the Charter. Con- 
sidering the circumstances which confront us it 
would have been disingenuous to call the blockade 
and its actual, as well as its potential, consequences 
by any other name. 

However, the fact that this matter comes before 
the Council under chapter VII of the Charter does 
not mean the Council is precluded from using any 
of the machinery of pacific settlement suggested 
in any part of the Charter. In this case, as in all 
cases that come before it, the Security Council has 
the greatest flexibility of action in order to carry 
out the primary responsibility conferred upon it 
for maintenance of peace. 

Mr. President, we do not bring this case to the 
Security Council with any cut-and-dried formula 
for its solutjon. It is our hope the Security Coun- 
cil can assist in removing the threat to peace. Noth- 
ing which has happened has changed our position 
on that point. The moment that the blockade is 
lifted, the United States is ready to have an im- 
mediate meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters to discuss with the Soviet Union any ques- 
tions relating to Germany. 
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First Congress of the International Theatre Institute 


BY ROSAMOND GILDER 


The International Theatre Institute came into 
official existence on July 1, 1948. This important 
event in world theater was the outcome of more 
than two years’ work on the part of a large number 
of theater workers in more than twenty countries. 
Encouraged and assisted by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
aver: » theater experts from Europe, Asia, the 

nited Kingdom, and North and South America 
had met at Paris, France, in the summer of 1947 
and had laid the foundation of a structure which is 
planned as a permanent world-wide autonomous 
organization serving, sustaining, and developing 
the theater in every country of the globe. 

The concept has its basis in the conviction that 
the artists of the world speak a common language 
and can serve as valuable agents in obtaining mu- 
tual understanding and good will among nations. 
As early as November 1946, the creation of a per- 
manent International Institute was seeaniby 
Unesco’s committees. The project had been car- 
ried to completion by Unesco, not only by the call- 
ing of the experts’ meeting in 1947 and the Con- 
gress in 1948, but by the untiring efforts of the 
theater section of Unesco’s Paris secretariat where 
there has been a permanent focus of continuing 
activity through the past two years. Today, as a 
result of Unesco’s efforts, the theaters of the world 
have a well-organized international body which 
every country capable of setting up a national 
center within its own borders is invited to join. It 
has a program of activities, immediate and long- 
range, an active executive committee and, by Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, it will have a home of its own. 
Unesco, having fostered this new international 
body, will, it is confidently expected, continue to 
assist it for the next few years. In the meanwhile, 
the Institute will build up its own resources, in- 
crease its membership, and become a force in “pro- 
moting international exchange in the knowledge 
and practice of the arts”, as its constitution 
succinctly states. 

Twenty countries were represented at the First 
International Theatre Congress of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute which was held at Praha, 
Czechoslovakia, from June 28 to July 3, 1948. 
These were Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Hungary, the Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. After a formal opening session 
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at which the host country was represented by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of 
Education, and speeches were made by Julian 
Huxley, Director General of Unesco, Jindrich 
Honzl, director of the National Theatre and head 
of the Czechoslovak Delegation, and J. B. Priest- 
ley, the British playwright who had been chairman 
of the interim committee, the delegates went into 
plenary session and elected Mr. Priestley president 
of the Congress. 

Five days were none too long for the three major 
subcommittees into which the Congress resolved 
itself to accomplish their tasks. The Committee 
on Organization, headed by Emil Oprecht of 
Switzerland, guided the draft charter through its 
last omen and untangled the various organiza- 
tional snarls. The Committee on the Exchange of 
Companies, under the chairmanship of Dr. Arnold 
Szyfman of Poland, worked out ways and means 
to smooth the path of theater groups planning in- 
ternational tours. The Committee on Informa- 
tion, presided over Dr. Yui Shang-Yuen of China 
and Mile. Jeanne Laurent of the French Ministry 
of Education, made a host of decisions leading to 
the immediate establishment of an information 
bulletin and other publications. 

When the Congress met in final plenary session 
July 1, the following countries, represented by dele- 
gates of fully established national centers, voted 
the International Theatre Institute into being: 
Austria, Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Poland, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
An Executive Committee was elected of which 
Arman Salacrou, the French playwright, is presi- 
dent, and the other members are Erich Nikowitz, 
Austrian actor and director; Maurice Huisman, 
director of the Belgium National Theatre; S. I. 
Hsuing, Chinese author and playwright; Jindrich 
Honzl, director of the National Theatre, Praha; 
Richard Ordynski, Polish director-designer; 
Llewellyn Rees, drama director of the Arts Coun- 
cil of Great Britain; and Emil Oprecht, president 
of the Association of Swiss Theatre Directors. 
The Executive Committee at its first meeting de- 
cided on Paris as the temporary headquarters of 
the International Theatre Institute and named 
Maurice Kurtz as secretary general, the appoint- 
ment to take effect when the Institute moves to 
its own quarters in January 1949. It also ap- 
pointed an Editorial Committee of four—Rosa- 
mond Gilder, René Hainaux, Emil Oprecht, and 
Kenneth Rae—to work out details of the informa- 
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tion bulletin which will appear this year and to 
lan for future publications. 

The United States was represented at the Praha 
Congress by an observer delegation of three. ‘Two 
of the delegates, Rosamond Gilder and Warren 
Caro, were nominated by the Department of State 
while Clarence Derwent, president of Actors’ 
Equity, represented the American National Thea- 
tre and Academy. The American delegates were 
active on all the committees. Two of them, Miss 
Gilder and Mr. Derwent, had attended the meet- 
ing of experts at Paris in 1947 and had taken part 
in the formulation of the program and in the 
drafting of the charter. the nited Kingdom 
sent a large delegation representing its newly 
founded National Centre. Like the national cen- 
ters of France, Belgium, and other countries, the 
British Centre was officially organized by the Min- 
istry of Education and is supported and financed 
by the British Council and the Arts Council, both 
of which operate under government subsidies. It 
has enlisted the cooperation of such nongovern- 
mental agencies as the British Equity and the 
League of British Dramatists and has set up head- 
——- in the office of the Joint Council of the 

ational Theatre and the Old Vic. The French 
Centre also has the official and financial backing 
of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and has likewise secured the co- 
operation of independent artists’ groups and 
unions. The Czechoslovak Centre shows a slightly 
different organizational pattern in that it is en- 
tirely under the direction of the government Min- 
istries of Education and Information. 

The United States Center, which has already 
been established under the joint chairmanship of 
Clarence Derwent, president of Actors’ Equity, 
and Moss Hart, president of the Dramatists’ Guild, 
will necessarily have a different form. It must be 
supported by private funds as no government 
agency exists to give it backing. However, the 
Center does have the backing of the American 
National Theatre and Academy which holds a 
charter from the Congress of the United States. 
The United States Center of the International 
Theatre Institute is, as it were, the foreign-affairs 
branch of the American National Theatre and 
Academy. It has a separate committee of its own 
representing all the theater unions and important 
national groups, professional and nonprofessional. 
At its offices at 63 West 44th Street in New York 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
City, it has already undertaken the duties indi- 


cated in the International Theatre Institute char- 
ter: it has published a mimeographed Jnterna- 
tional News Bulletin, acted as friend and adviser to 
traveling theater students and workers, established 
contact with the International Office at Paris and 
with other national centers in Europe and else- 
where. In addition, it serves as the advisory panel 
on dramatic arts for the United States National 
Commission of Unesco. As soon as the delegates 
to the First Congress can report to the Committee 
of the United States Center and to the American 
National Theatre and Academy and can secure the 
funds necessary for the United States share of the 
International Office of the Institute, the American 
theater should take its place as an active and force- 
ful member of this world movement. 

Of what value is the International Theatre In- 
stitute to the theater as a whole? This is a prac- 
tical question that J. B. Priestley, the most prac- 
tical of idealists, can best answer. In his preface 
to the International Theatre Institute report, he 
says that the International Theatre Institute— 
“will collect and then distribute a great deal of 
valuable information: about new plays and pro- 
ductions in all countries concerned; about the 
stage dimensions, technical resources, seating ca- 
pacities of the chief playhouses in all these coun- 
tries; about copyright laws, censorship regula- 
tions, methods of payment and employment in its 
member countries. Again it will try to remove the 
various obstacles that prevent the successful ex- 
change of theatrical companies, to improve trans- 
port arrangements for companies touring abroad, 
to break through the walls of currency regulations 
and customs dues. 

“Then, when the Institute is firmly established 
and has linked the theatre folk of all nations, it 
can proceed to organize festivals and exhibitions, 
produce a journal in several languages, create the- 
atrical scholarships and fellowships, advise the 
newer countries on the organization of good the- 
atres, and do everything possible (without acting 
as financial manager) to assist distinguished the- 
atrical companies to cross frontiers, and, if neces- 
sary, tour the wide world itself. Finally, the 
annual Congress of the Institute will enable the- 
atrical workers in all countries to meet and ex- 
change ideas and plan joint action.” 

In all of this it is quite evident that the Ameri- 
can theater has much both to give and to receive. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Atomic Energy 


The atomic issue was referred last week to an 
11-nation subcommittee of Committee 1 with in- 
structions to study and report on all resolutions 
on the question.t_ On October 12 the subcommit- 
tee, the Soviet Union and the Ukraine dissent- 
ing, adopted and sent to the full Committee an 
amended Canadian resolution accepting as the 
basis for future work the control plan of the U. N. 
Atomic Commission but leaving further detailed 
work in suspension until the Soviet opposition is 
modified. 

On October 15 Mr. Osborn during a meeting of 
the disarmament subcommittee of Committee 1 
called upon the Soviet Delegation to show by an- 
swering four specific questions whether or not its 
proposal for major power disarmament is sincere. 
He asked Jacob Malik, the Soviet Delegate, the 
following questions: 


First, whether Soviet leaders would disavow ex- 
pansionism by disbanding their Communist fifth 
columns in countries all over the world. 

Second, whether the U.S.S.R. would disavow 
the use of the veto in implementing inspection and 
control of armaments by an international agency. 

Third, whether the iron curtain would be with- 
drawn so that the world could know what is going 
on in the Soviet Union and thus be relieved of 
fears growing out of Soviet secretiveness. 

Finally, “Is there not a certain effrontery in the 
Soviet Union presenting to this body such a resolu- 
tion in the name of a dictatorship which Premier 
Stalin himself has described as one based on vio- 
lence and not on law?” 


The Berlin Situation 


On October 15 the Security Council resumed its 
consideration of the Berlin question, which the 
Western powers charge is threatening world peace 
and security. 

Acting Council President Juan A. Bramuglia of 
Argentina, on behalf of the six neutral nations of 
the Council that are attempting to compose the 
differences between the Western powers and the 
Soviet Union, asked the four powers concerned for 
additional information regarding the Berlin 
blockade. 

“Firstly”, he said, “we request the representa- 
tives of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the U.S.S.R. to explain the initial 
imposition of restrictions upon communications, 
transport, or commerce between Western Germany 
and the Soviet zones, the details of and the present 


* Including those of Canada, the Soviet Union, Syria, and 
Australia. See U. N. doc. A/C.1/317, Oct. 7, 1948. 
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status of the restrictions. Secondly, we request 
them to kindly explain the agreement involved. in 
the instructions given to the military governors of 
the four powers in Berlin, and to give the detailed 
reasons that prevented their implementation.” 

The three Western powers promised to submit 
careful and comprehensive answers. Mr. Vyshin- 
sky refused to cooperate. 


Support of ERP 


The Norwegian and Netherlands Delegates to 
the United Nations on October 13 defended the 
European Recovery Program against Soviet at- 
tacks. Speaking before the Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee, Finn Moe, of Norway, credited the 
program with having staved off a European de- 
pression and started Europe on its way to recovery. 

C. L. Patijn, of the Netherlands, said that the 
program “has given us firm ground under our feet 
for the first time in Europe’s history.” He also 
noted that the Polish Delegate had spoken of 
economic degradation instead of the promised 
prosperity. “The truth”, he said, “is that the pro- 
duction of the 16 countries is showing a marked 
increase both in agriculture and industry.” Dr. 
Patijn stated that the Soviet Union should “hear 
how the vast masses of our workers speak with 
deep understanding of the Marshall Plan objec- 
tives and awareness of leaders that without it the 
standard of living of the workers would decline 25 
percent.” 

Mr. Moe said that it was interesting that the 
critics of the Recovery Program had no other solu- 
tion for Europe’s economic ills. 

On October 15 the French and British Delegates, 
Paul Ramadier and W. Glenville Hall, defended 
the European Recovery Program against Soviet 
charges. Mr. Ramadier said that Erp is not “a 
form of economic slavery but an invitation to knit 
the ties that bind together all of Europe.” 


Genocide 


The United States on October 14 called for the 
inclusion of en groups among those to be 
protected under the proposed United Nations con- 
vention on genocide. It asked the Soviet Delegate 
for a “complete and frank explanation” for the 
Soviet reversal in the matter. 

Ernest Gross, of the U. S. Delegation, told the 
Legal Committee that the United States sees no 
valid reasons for disregarding the Assembly’s 
resolution of November 11, 1946, and that “pro- 
vision for protecting political groups from exter- 
mination should be retained in the convention.” 

The Legal Committee on October 15 voted 20 to 
18 to include protection for political groups in the 
draft convention. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Second Meeting of Wool Study Group 


From October 4 to October 6, representatives 
from Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Eire, Finland, France, Iceland, India, 
Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Po- 
iaak Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Af- 
rica, United States, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, 
together with observers from the United Nations, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, and the 
United Kingdom Dominion Wool Disposals, Lim- 
ited, have participated in the second meeting of the 
Wool Study Group. 

The study group have reviewed changes which 
have taken place in the world apparel wool situa- 
tion, since the first meeting in April 1947 which 
continued a survey begun by the International 
Wool Conference in November 1946. They have 
heard statements from different delegations about 
the position in their respective countries, with spe- 
cial reference to any problems arising therein and 
to any matters of international interest. 

The group have noted with satisfaction that esti- 
mated world stocks of apparel wool at June 30, 
1949 (about 2,750 million pounds greasy weight), 


will be no more than two thirds of June 1947; - 


and that about 75 percent of these stocks will be 
held commercially, as compared with 55 percent 
in June 1947, Stocks of wool in governmental 
ownership at June 30, 1949, are expected to be no 
more than 660 million pounds or about 22 percent 
of the current annual rate of production. The 
group estimated the world stocks of apparel wool 
June 30, 1948, at 3,551 million pounds greasy 
weight, of which 1,172 million pounds are held 
by governments and 2,379 held commercially. 
Stocks held by joint organization have dropped 
from about 1,350 million pounds at June 30, 1947, 
to 1,029 million pounds at June 30, 1948. Stocks 


held by the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
dropped from 541 million pounds at October 1, 
1946, to less than 100 million pounds by the end of 
August 1948. 
hile the group noted that there will be an esti- 
mated excess consumption (3,755 million pounds) 
over production (2,965 million pounds) in 1948- 
49 of 27 percent (790 million pounds), it was re- 
marked that current excess visible consumption 
over production was partly due to filling up pipe- 
lines, especially in Europe, which might be re- 
= as practically completed now. Several pro- 
ucing countries indicated that their production 
had declined, but the group were reassured by in- 
dications from others (and from Australia in par- 
ticular) of se upward trend of production 
in future. It was estimated that the total world 
wool production in 1948-49 was likely to be be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent better than in the preced- 
ing year, while numbers of sheep in Australia, 
which were 102 million in 1947, were estimated at 
104-105 million in 1948. 

The group considered there was no immediate 
problem in the solution of which international 
governmental action was at present necessary or 
desirable. 

The group also commented on the rise of prices 
in wool since April 1947 and on the difference be- 
tween considerable rise in price of fine wools as 
opposed to the less significant rise in price of lower 
grades. It was noticed, however, that there was 
already a tendency to reduce the call on supplies 
of high grade merino wools by an increase in con- 
sumption of lower grades. This is already having 
effects on prices. 

Finally the group agreed to continue to meet 
from time to time in the present form in order to 
review the world wool position. 


THE CONGRESS 


Providing for Membership and Participation by the 
United States in the World Health Organization. H. Rept. 
a to accompany H. J. Res. 409, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 

pp. 

World Health Organization. H. Rept 2197, to accom- 
pany 8S. J. Res. 98, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 5 pp. 

Foreign Aid Appropriation Bill, 1949. H. Rept. 2173, to 
accompany H. R. 6801, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 11 pp. 

Making Appropriations for Foreign Aid. H. Rept. 2440, 
to accompany H. R. 6801, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 10 pp. 

Fuel Investigation. Current Petroleum Outlook. Prog- 
ress Report of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. Rept. 2460, 80th Cong., 2d sess. ii, 60 pp. 

Report on Audit of Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
Letter from Comptroller General of the United States 
transmitting a report on the audit of Export-Import Bank 
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of Washington for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
H. Doc. 641, 80th Cong., 2d sess. v, 19 pp., with 5 schedules. 

Twelfth Report to Congress on Operations of Unnrra, 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting the Twelfth Quarterly Report of Expenditures 
and Operations Under the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration covering the period from Apr. 
1, 1947, to June 30, 1947. H. Doc. 686, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
iii, 56 pp. 

Urgent Needs of the American People. Address of the 
President of the United States delivered before a joint 
session of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
recommending legislation to check inflation and the rising 
cost of living and to meet the acute housing shortage. H. 
Doe. 734, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 6 pp. [July 27, 1948.] 
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Asia Today’ 


BY W. WALTON BUTTERWORTH 


Director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs 


Asia today presents a radically different picture 
from that which we knew only a few years ago. 
In addition to the economic dislocations and dam- 
age brought about by the war in.the Pacific, that 
war unleashed strong forces, the eventual work- 
ings of which it is extremely difficult to foresee. 
The most readily discernible force at work today 
in Asia is nationalism. Its expression has heen 
marked by such milestones as the ending of extra- 
serniteniolity in China, the establishment of inde- 
pendence for the Philippines and Burma and, 
within the British Commonwealth, for India and 
Pakistan and Ceylon, and the Linggadjati and 
Renville agreements for the retalliieasas of a 
United States of Indonesia. -The peoples of Asia 
are moving, sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, 
towards a position of full and mature responsibil- 
ity for their own affairs. The political emergence 
of the countries of Asia has and will continue to 
make them increasingly important to the rest of 
the world. The picture is complicated, however, 
by other forces which have arisen in the wake of 
nationalism, taking advantage of the political 
cross currents and vacuums which often accom- 
pany its initial expression. These forces, out- 
standing among which is the Communist move- 
ment, often identify themselves with nationalism 
or cloak themselves by exploiting, sometimes with 
great effectiveness, the deep-seated economic and 
political maladjustments of Asia. 

The working of these forces make for a highly 
fluid and largely unpredictable situation in Asia 
today. However, there are several important fac- 
tors in the present situation that should be borne 
in mind in any consideration of present and future 
economic relations between Asia and the rest of 
the world. My references to these basic factors 
will necessarily be greatly oversimplified. 

The first factor, to which I have already drawn 
attention, is that political unrest is a natural conse- 
quence of rapid transition from colonial depend- 
ency, or partial domination, to independence. 
This political unrest results either from the sharp 


1 Address delivered at the Far East and India Trade 
Conference of the Far East-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc., in New York, N. Y., on Oct. 6, 
1948, and released to the press on October 8, 1948. 

? BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1948, p. 410. 
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conflicts of interest between colonial powers and 
nationalist forces, or from the exploitation of cul- 
tural differences or economic ills for purposes of 
aggrandizement. Such exploitation has within it 
the seeds of — and economic calamity if the 
new nationalist government does not possess suffi- 
cient vitality, popular support, and administrative 
efficiency to ride out the storm. Organized exploi- 
tation of political unrest by Communism is the 
marc single menace in the Asiatic situation. 

ust prior to the recent Communist-instigated up- 
risings in Java, the Department issued a statement 
relating to southeast Asia ? which read, in part, as 
follows: 


“To win support and allies in their drive for 
power, Communist leaders have consistently pre- 
tended to champion the cause of local nationalists 
and have attempted to identify communism with 
nationalism in the minds of the people of the area. 
This scheme worked well, at least until the Comin- 
form’s denunciation of the Yugoslav Communist 
leaders as being, among other things, guilty of 
nationalism. ere is some evidence that sincere 
nationalist leaders in southeast Asia, originally 
deceived by this device, have now awakened to the 
fact that, in Communist-controlled states outside 
the Soviet Union, the nationalism to which they 
aspire is regarded as a high crime and grounds for 
ruthless interference in the internal affairs of such 
states by international Communist organizations.” 


A second “factor” is a logical corollary of the 
first. It is simply that economic recovery and 
development in most Asiatic countries has been and 
may for some time be impeded by continuing polit- 
ical unrest and conflict. The serious balance-of- 
payments deficits which confront many Asiatic 
countries could be improved somewhat by economic 
remedies, but prewar levels of economic activity 
cannot be approached until the more immediate 
political conflicts which are stifling production 
and trade are resolved. In Indonesia, for ex- 
ample, there is little incentive for the investment 
of capital in productive enterprise or for the re, 
lease of inventories for consumption or export until 
it-is evident that the principal factors of produc- 
tion may be estimated with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. This cannot be expected until a 
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viable arrangement between the nationalist forces 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands has been 
achieved. 

My third observation relates more to the long- 
range future. The countries of Asia desire sub- 
stantial expansion of their industrial, transporta- 
tion, power, and agricultural facilities. ere 
are obvious advantages to both Asia and the rest 
of the world in a sound development of Asia’s 
human and natural resources, and in a significantly 
increased standard of living for Asiatic peoples. 
However, in viewing the possibilities for such 
progress, we should not ignore a basic economic 
and social characteristic of important areas of 
Asia. This characteristic is Asia’s serious over- 
population in relation to its existing resources and 
productivity and the natural tendency of the popu- 
lation, with a high birth rate, to increase whenever 
economic gains permit it to do so. If this tend- 
ency continues, there will be great difficulty for 
many Asiatic countries in producing more than is 
needed for current consumption and the accumu- 
lation of domestic capital will be, at best, a slow 
process. Since foreign capital usually can be put 
to use only if supplemented by a substantial quan- 
tity of domestic capital, it is thus apparent that 
there are certain limitations on the extent to which 
foreign capital can be expected to assist effectively 
in the economic development of Asiatic countries. 
One may conclude that, in so far as political in- 


stability in Asia results from low standards of | 


living, such instability will not be easily and 
quickly overcome by the progress of industrializa- 
tion. Perhaps it can be kept within bounds over 
the long run if the governments of Asiatic coun- 
tries place at least as much emphasis on social and 
political reform in the interest of the agricultural 
population as they do on technical progress. _ 
The importance of Asia today is not minimized 
by a frank recognition of the difficulties inherent in 
the situation. Indeed, the first step in meeting 
these difficulties is in understanding them. While 
it is true that we cannot expect business as usual 
in Asia over the next few, predictable years, 
there is hope, I feel, that in the long run the basic 
economic needs of the various Asiatic countries 
will increasingly assert themselves, and that this 
factor may result in the restoration and expansion 
of trading relations among the countries of Asia 
and between Asia and the rest of the world. 
Because of the general absence of large-scale 
industrial development in Asia, wartime damage 
to capital equipment was minor relative to that in 
Europe. Consequently, economic recovery to 
prewar levels of activity could be attained rapidly 
by most Asiatic countries largely through their 
own efforts and with relatively little capital ex- 
penditure if present political obstacles were over- 
come and if the rest of the world continues to 
provide an effective demand for Asia’s products. 
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Importance must be attached, of course, to the 
revival of such natural trade relations as exist 
ee countries and to the ibilities for 
a gradual expansion of this trade. The major 
long-run economic task of Asia, however, is the 
new development of its agricultural and industrial 
resources at a rate consistent with the availability 
of domestic and foreign capital and with the level 
of technical and administrative skills in the area. 

In this connection, the position of the United 
States as the leading exporting and creditor na- 
tion of the world should lead to increasingly sig- 
nificant economic relations between the United 
States and Asiaticcountries. American commerce 
and industry will, of course, continue to have an 
active interest in Asia as a source of supply and as 
a market. But the growing importance of eco- 
nomic recovery and of the Gundiaues of agri- 
cultural and industrial resources of Asiatic 
countries will confront the United States with the 
problem of how its resources can be made available 
to those countries in the required volume. 

As Ambassador Grady explained so lucidly be- 
fore the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East in India last June, even if conditions were 
favorable to large government loans, such loans 
would fall far short of the magnitude of Asia’s 
capital requirements. Consequently, he pointed 
out, it is necessary that Asiatic countries maximize 
the use of private foreign capital. I recommend 
Ambassador Grady’s statement as a persuasive ex- 
position of the importance of direct foreign invest- 
ment, with particular reference to the important 
historical role of foreign capital, chiefly British 
and American, in the industrial development of the 
United States and Canada without infringement of 
national sovereignty. I am sure that private 
American capital is available for investment in 
Asia, but only if the countries of that area desire 
it. Such a desire, if it is to be realized, must of 
course be expressed by the creation of conditions 
which give prospect of reasonable treatment and 
return for foreign capital. 

The stringent economic conditions under which 
Asiatic countries must continue their efforts 
towards recovery and development also make it a 
vital necessity that trade and investment be con- 
ducted with the greatest possible economy. Im- 
porters should be free to purchase in the readiest 
and cheapest market; exports should be pushed in 
whatever market can offer the best price in terms 
of real value; investment should be directed into 
industries which over the long run can compete 
successfully in the world market without costly 
subsidy. This is merely a restatement in plain 
language of certain basic economic principles, es- 
sentially those embodied in the draft charter for 
an International Trade Organization. 

The Eca is attempting to give expression to 
those principles in the administration of its China 
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. It has arranged that the “project en- 
eg each remo scheduled to receive 
nited States aid for replacement or reconstruc- 
tion goods represent its client in seeking out the 
best prices and deliveries obtainable in today’s 
world markets. Mr. Stillman of the Eca Mission 
in China, and his Chinese associates, should be 
commended for the formulation of this procedure, 
for it not only should insure the greatest return 
for Eca funds in China, but also should encourage 
the reestablishment of multilateral trade. 

It would seem self-evident from the foregoing 
that the economic reconstruction of the countries 
of Asia can proceed at a significant pace only with 
the progressive resolution of the political problems 
besetting the area. Unless these problems be re- 
solved, the requisite stability cannot evolve. The 
Department of State, without undertaking the role 
of a political Atlas for all the world, has tried and 
is trying to make its full contribution to the reso- 
lution of the essential political conflicts through- 
out Asia. The extent to which those efforts have 
met with success and failure are, I believe, known 
to you all. Necessarily related to the political 
efforts of the United States is the substantial eco- 
nomic assistance which this Government has ex- 
tended to certain Asiatic countries. Such assist- 
ance is being supplemented by allocations for 
Asia from the funds appropriated by Congress for 
European economic recovery. The contribution 
which the United States Government economic 
aid can make will depend in part on the role of 
American business in carrying out expeditiously 
the procurement and distribution aspects of our 
aid programs. Over the long run, economic re- 
covery and development in Asia will depend in 
substantial measure upon the contribution which 
American industry and finance can make as po- 
litical conditions permit. Basically, however, 
United States assistance, both public and private, 
can, at best, be small in relation to the effort which 
must be made by the governments and peoples of 
the countries of Asia to help themselves if they 
a” to attain the success that all of us wish for 
them. 


information on Improper Treatment of 
Americans Detained in Hungary 
[Released to the press October 7] 

Paul Ruedemann and George Bannantine, 
American officials of Maorr whose release from 
custody by the Hungarian authorities was the 
subject of an announcement by the Department 
of State on September 27, 1948,? have now returned 
to this country. Supplementary information, 
which they have already made known to the press, 
is available concerning the circumstances of their 
recent detention. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1948, p. 469. 
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With regard to the so-called “confessions” 
which have been attributed to them by the Hun- 
garian authorities, Mr. Ruedemann and Mr. Ban- 
nantine have affirmed that these statements were, 
in fact, prepared by the Hungarian police, that 
the contents of the documents are wholly false 
and that they copied and signed these “confes- 
sions” only under duress. e two men were 
placed separately in solitary confinement in under- 

ound cells for the first four days and were sub- 
jected to long periods of questioning at all hours 
of the day and night. On various occasions they 
were required to stand with their faces against 
the wall and arms upraised until they collapsed. 
During this time, they were permitted very little 
food and sleep. 

The arbitrary detention of these American citi- 
zens, the unfounded allegations made against 
them, and the improper treatment which they 
received while in custody are characteristic of the 
methods employed by police states, where the 
rights and dignity of the individual are, in prac- 
tice, ignored. 


Military Mission Agreement With Argentina 


{Released to the press October 6] 

There was signed on October 6, 1948, by Robert 
A. Lovett, Acting Secretary of State, and Dr. 
Jerénimo Remorino, Argentine Ambassador to 
the United States, an agreement providing for the 
detail of officers and enlisted men of the United 
States Army as an advisory mission to serve in 
Argentina. The agreement is to continue in force 
for four years from the date of signature, but may 
be extended beyond that period at the request of 
the Government of Argentina. 

The provisions of the agreement are similar to 
those contained in numerous other agreements be- 
tween the United States and certain other Amer- 
ican republics providing for the detail of officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps to advise the 
armed forces of those countries. The provisions 
relate to the duties, rank, and precedence of the 
personnel of the mission, the travel accommoda- 
tions to be provided for the members of the mission 
and their families, and other related matters. 


THE CONGRESS 


Aid to China. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a proposed program of aid to China. 
8. Doc. 120, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 4 pp. [Feb. 18, 1948.] 

Summary of Legislation Enacted by the Hightieth Con- 
gress, Together With a Preliminary Statement Relative 
Thereto Pursuant to the Request of the Honorable Ken- 
neth S. Wherry, United States Senator From Nebraska. 
S. Doc. 198, 80th Cong., 2d sess. iii, 52 pp. 
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The Spotlight of the International Scene! 


BY CHARLES E. SALTZMAN 


Assistant Secretary for Occupied Areas 


It was suggested that F talk to you about some 
of the focal points of trouble in the world today. 
This affords me a wide range of topics—much too 
wide for treatment in a single talk. It is an un- 
happy commentary on human affairs today that 
the trouble spots appear to be more numerous than 
those left untroubled. Therefore I shall limit my- 
self primarily to a discussion of the Berlin situa- 
tion, within the larger context of American foreign 
policy. What I shall say is merely a review of 
policy statements and background that have al- 
ready been made public. The State Department 
issued the White Paper last week which reviewed 
in considerable detail the course of events with re- 
spect to the Berlin situation, and representatives 
at the United Nations have made the American 
position plain in their statements before the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council. What 
I am saying, therefore, is merely a review and a 
paraphrase of what has been said. 


In appraising our present situation, it may be 
instructive to recall our foreign policy course dur- 
ing the past few years. The familiar Von Clause- 
witz dictum was that war is an instrument for 
carrying out political policy by other than political 
means. We might define American foreign policy 
since 1945 as being in a sense the reverse: an effort 
to achieve by peaceful means the same objectives 
for which we fought the war. Every nation’s for- 
eign policy is necessarily based on its fundamental 
national interest. We fought Germany and Japan 
because they threatened our national security— 
our right to live and govern ourselves as we see fit 
and to enjoy equal rights with other nations in 
world trade and other international relationships. 

The paramount aim of our foreign policy today 
is still the preservation of our freedom and inde- 
pendence, our right to develop and order our own 
affairs without domination or interference from 
abroad. We can best maintain our independence 
and integrity, and develop our own resources in 
the best interest of our people, in a peaceful world 
community composed of other free and independ- 
ent nations, each engaged in providing the best 
life possible for its own people. Therefore, as a 


means of achieving our number one objective, we 
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have as a secondary objective the establishment 
of a world order conducive to peace and construc- 
tive human progress. 

Thus we find that the United States and most of 
the other countries of the world today are in fun- 
damental agreement on the essential objects of 
international relationships. We have a common 
purpose and a community of interest with the 
great majority of the other nations. There are 
minor differences, of course, but these are all sus- 
ceptible of adjustment by the ordinary processes of 
negotiation. The supremely important thing is 
that the United States and the majority of ps He 
nations agree on fundamental principles and are 
ae on hundreds of practical details that 
make up the world’s business. 

International cooperation in overcoming the 
suffering and devastation caused by the war and 
in constructing a healthy, peaceful world order has 
been the keynote of United States policy. Even 
while the war was being fought, we took the lead 
in the international conferences that resulted in 
the creation of Unrra, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the United Nations itself. 

These plans for cooperative action were based 
on the assumption, or at least the hope, that the 
wartime collaboration of the Allied nations would 
continue in the postwar period ; that all the Allies 
had a common, constructive, postwar objective and 
meant what they said in professing such an objec- 
tive. The United States and the other major 
Allied powers made every effort to assure the 
Soviet Union that we sincerely desired to work 
in close cooperation with them after the war. We 
went to great lengths to convince the Russians that 
our postwar plans did not threaten them in any 
way and that the postwar settlements would take 
into account the damage suffered by Russia in the 
war and its legitimate security requirements. 

After the fighting ended, we continued to hope 
that the Soviet Union would reciprocate the 
friendship and cooperation which the United 
States and the other Western nations extended in 
concrete form and on many occasions. However, 


1 Address delivered at the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., on Oct. 7, 1948, and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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it became increasingly evident that Soviet policy 
was animated by a spirit of rivalry and antago- 
nism and that its primary aim was territorial ex- 
pansion and the extension of Communism by 
every possible means, regardless of the rights and 
wishes of other peoples. It is now perfectly plain 
that the policy of the Soviet Union is not based on 
a genuine spirit of reciprocity and cooperation, 
but on the dogmatic doctrine that conflict between 
Communism and the rest of the world is inevitable 
and must continue until one of the two rival sy- 
stems utterly destroys the other. No matter what 
the Communists may say on the cynical grounds 
that the end justifies the means, all their acts con- 
firm the conclusion that they are determined to 
dominate the world and impose their will on all 
other peoples. 

This is the real and fundamental cause of the 
differences that now dangerously divide the world 
and imperil peace. It is not merely a struggle for 
power between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, as some even in this country would have 
us believe. It is a contest of wills between the 
group of police states directed from the Kremlin 
and the free peoples of the world, whom the Soviet 
dictators are trying, for whatever reason, to 
dominate and control through the instrumentality 
of international Communism. 

The struggle is now world-wide and intense. It 
is a conflict which the United States does not 
desire and which we sought by all honorable means 
toavoid. But the threat exists, and it jeopardizes 
our national security and the fundamental rights 
of our people as surely as Hitler did. We have no 
recourse but to recognize the challenge and to take 
bold measures to meet it successfully. 

The record of the past three years shows that 
this Government has recognized the threat and 
has met it with measures that have achieved a 
considerable degree of success. Various well- 
known examples can be cited, such as our support 
of Iran, Greece, Turkey, Korea, Austria and, of 
course the most outstanding, the Marshall Plan 
itself. Our Government has consistently sought 
to further the objectives of the United Nations 
and to make the Charter the guiding principle 
in the conduct of international affairs. It has 
initiated steps to help Germany regain the status 
of a worthy member of the family of nations, and 
has stood firm in Berlin, the most critical point of 
contact between the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers. 

As a result of our efforts, combined with those 
of the other Western powers, direct Soviet control 
has extended no further than, roughly, the line 
reached by the Russian armies in 1945. The free 


? BuLLeTIn of Oct. 10, 1948, p. 455. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1102. 
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nations outside the area occupied or dominated 
by Soviet troops remain free and are substantially 
stronger today than they were a year ago. The 
boasted monolithic solidarity of the Communist 
regimes of Eastern Europe shows unmistakable 
cracks that bear witness to internal stresses that 
even the secret police have been unable to elimi- 
nate or gloss over. 

This, in brief, has been our reaction to the world- 
wide storm of which Berlin is the vortex. A more 
detailed appraisal of the situation at Berlin and 
the events that led to the submission of this ques- 
tion to the United Nations may be instructive.’ 
We have been told by some Americans, for ex- 
ample, that we could settle all our differences with ~ 
the Soviets if only we would sit down around the 
conference table and enter into open-minded nego- 
tiations. This advice has been reiterated, in spite 
of earlier disillusioning experiences around the 
conference table. We have found from experi- 
ence that it is impossible to deal with the Russians, 
like other nations, on a guid pro quo basis. They 
take the guid and try rt, woo the quo. 

This observation is substantiated by the record 
of our dealings with the Soviet Union in regard to 
Germany. The plans for the Four Power occu- 
pation of Germany were worked out by the major 
Allied powers before V-E Day and were confirmed 
and elaborated in the Potsdam agreement of 
August 2, 1945. The right of free access of 
American personnel and supplies to Berlin was a 
requirement of the Four Power agreements and 
was sanctioned by usage for three years. 

One of the key provisions of the Potsdam agree- 
ment stipulated that Germany was to be treated as 
an economic unit. It is obvious that unless it were 
so treated, no permanent rehabilitation of Ger- 
many along sound and peaceful lines would be 
possible. The Western powers tried repeatedly 
in the Allied Control Council and in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to have this requirement put 
into effect, but without success. Instead, it is 
obvious that the economy of the Soviet zone of 
Germany has been systematically Sovietized and 
that the Soviet zone has become in effect an eco- 
nomic appendage of the Soviet Union. These uni- 
lateral actions of the Soviet Union have kept Ger- 
many divided economically and have placed ser- 
ious obstacles in the way of the recovery of Ger- 
many to even a subsistence level, not to mention 
the handicap this has imposed on European re- 
covery as a whole. 

Two years ago, when attempts to accomplish 
German economic unity had been made in the Con- 
trol Council for more than a year with no success, 
the American and British Governments deter- 
mined to unify as much of Germany as they could 
in the interest of revising the prostrate economy. 
So in December 1946 the American and British 
zones were merged for economic purposes.® 
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The United States and Britain also felt that the 
Germans must be given a paeiine greater 
responsibility in political affairs to prepare Ger- 
many for eventual return to self-government as a 
democratic and peaceful nation. Early this year 
the United States and Britain consulted in London 
with the French, Belgian, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg Governments. Agreement was 
reached that, in view of the seeming impossibility 
of reaching Four Power agreement on German 
unity within any foreseeable future, the western 
zones of Germany collectively should be allowed to 
establish their own governmental organization, 
with which the remainder of Germany could sub- 


— join.‘ 

ile the London talks were in progress, the 
Soviet Delegation left the Allied Control Council 
and did not return. This wrecked the Four Power 
administration of Germany. Subsequently, the 
Soviet Representative withdrew from the Berlin 
Kommandatura. 

The Western powers, having failed in repeated 
efforts to obtain Soviet agreement on a Four Power 
plan for currency reform for Germany, introduced 
a new currency in their zones last June 18. The 
Soviets then introduced a new currency in their 
zone and tried to apply it to all of Berlin. The 
Western powers therefore found it necessary to 
introduce their own currency in their sectors of 
Berlin.§ 

As early as last March 30, the Soviet authorities 
began to apply restrictions to communications and 
transportation between the Western zones and 
Berlin. These reached a climax on June 23, when 
the Soviet authorities halted all rail, highway, and 
water transportation. This amounted to a block- 
ade of the two and half million Germans and the 
Allied personnel in the western sectors of Berlin. 
The pretext first given by the Soviets was “tech- 
nical difficulties”, but they later made it clear that 
their real motive was retaliation for the decisions 
of the Western powers at the London conference. 

The American and British authorities began to 
supply their sectors of Berlin by air and have con- 
tinued to do so with increasing success. The air- 
lift operation has saved the Western sectors of 
Berlin from being starved into submission and is 
an achievement in which the American and British 
peoples can take great pride. But it is an ex- 
pensive substitute for normal supply methods. 
The Western powers have used the time bought by 
the American and British air forces to enter ne- 
gotiations for lifting the totally unwarranted 
blockade and permitting a resumption of normal 
supply by land and water routes. 

Efforts of the Military Governors of the 
Western powers in Berlin to accomplish this 
proved ineffective and the representatives of the 
three Western powers in Moscow began a series of 
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conferences with Foreign Minister Molotov and 
Generalissimo Stalin in an attempt to effect a 
settlement. 

The Western powers repeatedly stated that they 
were standing firmly on their rights in Berlin— 
rights derived from participation in the military 
defeat and unconditional surrender of Germany 
and confirmed by formal agreements among the 
Four Powers. They emphasized that their right 
to be in Berlin is “unquestionable and absolute,” 
and that “they do not intend to be coerced by an 
means whatsoever into abandoning this right.” 
They made it clear that they regarded the situa- 
tion created by the Soviet blockade as extremely 
serious but capable of settlement. 

The record of the negotiations has been made 
public in the White Paper issued recently by this 
Government.® Mention shall be made only of the 
main points. In the meeting with American Am- 
bassador Smith and the British and French Rep- 
resentatives on August 2, Stalin proposed a settle- 
ment based on the simultaneous replacement of 
the Western currency with Soviet currency for all 
Berlin and the removal of all transport restric- 
tions. He also expressed the insistent wish that 
the decisions of the London conference on Western 
Germany not be carried out, but he did not make 
this a condition for settlement of the Berlin situa- 
tion. Ambassador Smith made it clear that the 
Western powers always were willing to discuss 
with the Soviets any problem concerning Ger- 
many, provided we were not doing so under duress, 
as in the case of the blockade. 

When these proposals were submitted to the 
Western governments, they accepted the Soviet 
mark as the sole currency for Berlin in principle, 
with the proviso that its issue and use be subject 
to Four Power control. They also insisted on 
Four Power arrangements to cover trade between 
Berlin and the Western zones. Otherwise the So- 
viets would have practical control of the economic 
life of Berlin and might have us at their mercy 
there. 

The Western representatives in Moscow then 
engaged in protracted negotiations with Molotov 
on the wording of the draft of a Four Power com- 
muniqué on the proposals. Molotov tried to limit 
the transport restrictions to be removed only to 
those imposed after June 18. He also tried to 
reintroduce the question of the London agreement 
on Western Germany, and to leave the proposed 
Soviet currency for Berlin and the trade of Berlin 
under Soviet control. All these conditions were 
contrary to the previous proposals. The discus- 


‘Burtetin of Mar. 21, 1948, p. 380. 

* BULLETIN of June 27, 1948, p. 385. 

* See The Berlin Crisis, a Report on the Moscow Discus- 
sions, 1948, Department of State publication 3298. 
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sions reached an impasse and the Western rep- 
resentatives obtained another meeting with Stalin. 

At this meeting, on August 23, the discussion 
centered on a directive which the four governments 
would send to their military governors in Berlin 
for working out the technical details of the prin- 
ciples already agreed upon. On this occasion, Am- 
bassador Smith obtained confirmation from Stalin 
that the transport restrictions to be lifted included 
those im before as well as after June 18. 
Stalin also confirmed the understanding of the 
Western powers that the Soviet currency for Ber- 
lin would be controlled and supervised by the Four 
Powers jointly. 

Following another meeting with Molotov on 
August 27, in which he again tried unsuccessfully 
to tie the hands of the Western powers with respect 
to the London decisions, an agreed directive was 
dispatched to the four military governors in 
Berlin. 

Beginning August 31, the military governors 
met daily in Berlin during the week given them to 
complete their task. In the words of the White 
he acl “It soon became apparent that Marshal 
Sokolovsky (the Soviet Military Governor) was 
not ready to honor the understandings reached in 
Moscow.” He went outside the terms of the agreed 
directive and sought to impose restrictions on air 
traffic. Despite Stalin’s agreement, Sokolovsky 
declared he would agree to remove only those 
transport restrictions imposed after June 18. He 
also sought to subject the currency and trade of 
Berlin to exclusive Soviet control. The discus- 
sions in Berlin ended in futility and frustration. 

The Western powers then delivered an aide- 
mémoire to Stalin and Molotov in which they cited 
the principles agreed upon and the assurances 
given during the previous discussions in Moscow, 
and contrasted the divergences from them appar- 
ent in Marshal Sokolovsky’s position. The three 
Western Governments asked pointedly if the So- 
viet Government was prepared to carry out the 
understandings previously reached and to instruct 
the Soviet Military Governor to be bound by them. 
Molotov’s reply upheld the position taken by Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky and blamed the Western powers 
for the failure of the Berlin discussions. Another 
exchange of notes left the matter substantially 
unchanged. 

On September 26 the three Western Govern- 
ments addressed identical notes to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in which they reviewed the course of the 
negotiations and concluded that the issue between 
the Soviet Government and the Western powers 
was not difficulties in communication or in cur- 
rency regulation.’ “The issue,” they declared, “is 
that the Soviet Government is attempt- 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1948, p. 423. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1948, p. 455. 
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ing by illegal and coercive measures in disregard 
of its obligations to secure political objectives to 
which it is not entitled a which it could not 
achieve by peaceful means.” 

The Western Governments asserted that the 
Soviet Government was solely responsible for cre- 
ating a situation which aadeved impossible fur- 
ther recourse to the processes of peaceful settle- 
ment specified in article 33 of the United Nations 
Charter. They further declared that the situation 
created by the Soviet Union constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security. The three Gov- 
ernments stated that, while reserving full rights 
to take any necessary measures to maintain their 
position in Berlin, they would refer the action of 
the Soviet Government to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

The three Governments on September 29 re- 
ferred the matter to the United Nations as a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of chapter 7 of the 
Charter.* Article 39, the first article of that chap- 
ter, states that: 


“The Security Council shall determine the ex- 
istence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression and shall make recom- 
mendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security.” 


The case presented by the Three Powers lies 
squarely within the province of the United Na- 
tions, because the issue is whether coercion may be 
used by one Member against others in pursuance of 
its political objectives in such a way that peace is 
threatened. The three Western powers, therefore, 
have submitted to the United Nations a matter that 
is within its general responsibility. They have 
laid their full case before the proper forum, the 
Security Council, for its judgment on the merits. 
It is well known, of course, that a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council can frustrate the Coun- 
cil’s action by exercise of the veto power. How- 
ever, the three Western Governments have made 
it clear that they will exhaust every possibility 
and collaborate in every way through United Na- 
tions procedures to remove the threat to peace. 
The present case places on the Soviet Union a clear 
responsibility for demonstrating before the eyes 
of the world the extent to which it will honor its 
obligations under the Charter. 

The painstaking effort of the Western powers to 
find a satisfactory solution of the critical Berlin 
situation through direct negotiation with the high- 
est authorities of the Soviet Union yielded only 
bitter disappointment and did not remove the most 
dangerous threat to world peace that now exists. 
But this experience, though exasperating and frus- 
trating, confirmed the earnestness of the Western 
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wers in seeking to compose their differences with 
the Soviet Union by negotiation, as long as there 
is the least hope of success. It also emphasized 
their unalterable determination not to compromise 
on vital principles, nor yield to coercion, nor take 
the easy but fatal way of appeasement. 

The Moscow-Berlin discussions should clarify 
for the American people the nature of the para- 
mount problem which this country faces in world 
affairs. The record provides a case history of the 
enormous difficulties encountered by a peaceful, 
democratic government in dealing with an aggres- 
sive dictatorship-type government with wholly 
different objectives and a wholly different concept 
of international relations. 

This is a new kind of test for the American 
people. We have responded to the terrible ordeal 
of war with a singleness of purpose and a con- 
centration of effort that have always brought vic- 
tory. But we are engaged now in a struggle that 
cannot be settled properly by some quick and de- 
cisive action. We are exerting our utmost effort 
to avoid war. We hope to win this conflict this 
side of war, by patience, calmness, and spiritual 
fortitude. Perhaps this will not be possible, but 
we shall proceed on the assumption that it is 
possible. 

The primary lesson of our postwar experience 
and particularly of the past few months is that 
there is no short cut to the kind of world we want. 
We dare not seek the easy way out through wishful 
thinking, escapism, or appeasement, lest we drop 
through the trap door to oblivion. There is no 
magic formula, no man-made miracle, that will 
quickly free us of the ever present danger inherent 
in the machinations of a ruthless and unrestrained 
group who wield great power. 

The eyes of the American people should now be 
fully opened. We have completed a painful proc- 
ess of disillusionment. We know now that the 
Soviet rulers have no intention of cooperating in 
establishing peace and order in the world. They 
have made this abundantly clear by their postwar 
behavior. The Soviet Union is the only major 
power that has annexed territory as a result of 
the war. It has used its special position in eastern 
Europe to dominate and exploit smaller countries 
and reduce them to the status of satellites. It has 
flouted the will of the majority in the United Na- 
tions by excessive use of the veto and by boycotting 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
and the special Commissions for Korea and the 
Balkans. It has blocked the majority plan for 
the international control of atomic energy, with- 
out offering a satisfactory substitute. It used its 
dominant role in the recent Danubian conference 
to dictate terms that ostensibly assure freedom of 
navigation but actually give the Soviets absolute 
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control over all commerce on the lower Danube. 
It delayed and impeded the peace treaties with 
the lesser former enemy states and has obstructed 
the negotiation of peace settlements with 
Austria, Japan and, most conspicuously, Germany. 
It rejected an invitation to participate in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and proclaimed its deter- 
mination to defeat that great cooperative 
enterprise. 

The Soviet rulers have thus made it plain that 
their real aim is world domination through the 
instrumentality of Communism and that they will 
stoop to any stratagem of coercion, subterfuge, 
duplicity, or double-dealing that serves their pur- 
pose. Their aims and their methods are a direct 
threat to the national security of the United States. 
Forewarned by this knowledge, we must be fore- 
armed by an alertness to danger and a readiness to 
preserve our security and freedom at all cost. If 
we do so, the prospects of peace will be much 
greater, since it would then be less likely that any 
foreign power would attempt to coerce this and 
other countries by force. 

This is the ordeal which we and the other free 
peoples of our time must endure and survive. It 
is a reality which we must face and grapple with— 
from which we cannot turn away. The first re- 
quirement is that we clearly recognize the danger 
and meet it energetically and courageously. We 
have what it takes to win if we understand our 
problem. 

In view of the implications of the problem, 
surely nothing is more important today to every 
American citizen than to know and understand. 
what has happened in the world since the end of 
World War II and what these events mean to the 
United States. It is of utmost importance that 
every citizen understand what has happened and 
follow as carefully as possible the development of 
events from now on in order that we and our 
neighbors may be in a position to judge for our- 
selves whatever may be necessary in our national 
interest and to protect our national security. It is 
supremely important that we understand, support, 
and, if necessary, urge those actions, both domestic 
and foreign, which may, as time goes on, best pro- 
tect our national security and the world’s peace. 

I wish some assurance could be given that the 
critical situation in Berlin will be resolved peace- 
fully and soon. Such assurance cannot be given. 
All that the American Government and the other 
governments with which it is associated can do is 
to assure their citizens that they will do their 
utmost to keep the peace by all means consistent 
with justice and honor. 

I think that is all the American people will ask 
of them. 
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Franco-American Negotiations on Motion Pictures 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF JOINT DECLARATION 


French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, 
Minister of Industry and Commerce Robert La- 
coste, and Ambassador Jefferson Caffery signed 
on September 16 in Paris a Joint Declaration of 
the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the French Republic on 
Motion Pictures. 

The French Government in January 1948 re- 
quested negotiations looking toward modification 
of the Franco-American mtg oH motion- 
picture understanding of May 28, 1946, in accord- 
ance with its provisions. * The negotiations not 
having reached a conclusion satisfactory to both 
Governments within six months from the request 
for negotiations, the Blum-Byrnes understanding, 
as provided therein, has expired. Further nego- 


tiations resulted in the Joint Declaration of Sep- 
tember 16, 1948, the text of which is attached. 

The Department of State considers that the 
screen quota decided upon by the French Govern- 
ment (five weeks a quarter reserved for the show- 
ing of French films) is not inconsistent with the 
provisions of article IV of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. The Department also con- 
siders that the French Government’s decision to 
institute a distribution quota system limiting the 
number of foreign feature films dubbed into 
French which will be authorized for distribution 
annually in the French Union is not inconsistent 
with the provisions of articles XII and XIII of 
the general agreement in view of the current 
French balance-of-payments difficulties. 


JOINT DECLARATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC ON MOTION PICTURES 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the French Re- 
public have, at the request of the latter, re-ex- 
amined certain questions relating to the distri- 
bution and exhibition in the French Union of 
American motion picture films, and, in particular, 
the Franco-American motion picture understand- 
ing of May 28,1946. During these conversations, 
the specific problems relating to the distribution 
and exhibition of American films in the French 
Union have been discussed in the light of the spe- 
cial conditions facing the French Government 
resulting from its external financial position and 
balance of payments and other postwar problems 
of economic adjustment. These conversations 
have taken place with due regard for the relevant 
provisions of the international conventions and 
agreements to which both Governments are par- 
ties. 

I. The French Government has informed the 
Government of the United States of America that 
in view of the current situation in the French film 
industry it is necessary to increase the screen time 


* BuLLeTin of June 9, 1946, p. 999. 
* Annexes not printed. For complete text, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 746 of Sept. 16, 1948. 


reserved to films of national origin. The Franco- 
American motion picture understanding of May 
28, 1946 having expired in accordance with the 
provisions therein, the French Government has 
decided, consistent with Article IV of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade of October 30, 
1947, to reserve five weeks per quarter for the 
exhibition of French films, except as otherwise 
noted (Annex A).? 

II. The French Government has decided to 
make certain modifications in its administrative 
regulations regarding the two-year rule, fifteen 
situations restriction, and allocation of raw stock 
(Annexes B, C and D). 

III. In view of the current French external 
financial situation and balance of payments, the 
French Government has decided to institute a 
distribution quota oe (applicable to imported 
films which are dubbed in France for distribution 
in the French Union) which it considers to be 
within the provisions of Articles XII and XIII of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Recognizing its obligations under the above-men- 
tioned articles of the General Agreement, the 
French Government undertakes to relax progres- 
sively the restriction referred to in this paragraph 
as its balance of payments situation improves and 
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to eliminate the restriction when conditions no 
longer justify its maintenance (Annex E). 

e Government of the United States of 
America takes note of this decision of the French 
Government without prejudice to any rights which 
the United States Government may have under 
the General Agreement with respect to any action 
which the French Government may take to im- 
plement this decision. 

IV. The two Governments have reached a mu- 
tually satisfactory understanding with respect to 
the financial problems arising from the distribu- 
tion and exhibition in the French Union of Amer- 
ican films (Annex F). 

V. The arrangements outlined above shall enter 
into force retroactively on July 1, 1948, and 
shall remain in effect for four years from that 
date. Either party may request, within two 
months of the expiration of each annual period, a 
review of the provisions contained in any of the 
annexed documents, except as otherwise provided. 
This agreement, however, shall continue in full 
force and effect for four years except to the extent 
that both parties agree to modifications thereof. 

Done at Paris, in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, this sixteenth day of Septem- 
ber, 1948. 


For the Government of the United States of 
America: 
JEFFERSON CAFFERY 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America 


For the Government of the Republic of France: 


Rosert SCHUMAN 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of France 
Rosert Lacoste 
Minister of Industry and Commerce 
of the Republic of France 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Foreign Service To Assist Displaced Persons 
Commission 


[Released to the press October 8] 


A group of 72 members of the Foreign Service 
experienced in visa work are being rushed into 
Germany, Austria, and Italy as the result of budg- 
etary clearance obtained on October 8 at a meet- 
ing of Budget Bureau officials with representatives 
of the Department of State and the Displaced 
Persons Commission. The arrival of this group 
at their new posts in Central Europe is expected 
to break the log jam which has been holding up 
the displaced-persons program passed by Congress 
at the last session. 
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Between 500,000 and 600,000 displaced persons 
are now concentrated in more than 200 camps 
maintained throughout Germany and Austria and 
in parts of Italy by the International R>fugee Or- 

anization, a unit of the United Nations. ad- 

ition, up to 400,000 others who are homeless out- 
side of the camps in Central Europe are also po- 
tential applicants for admission into the United 
States. 

From this group of about a million left homeless 
by the ravages of World War II in Europe, 205,000 
are to be permitted by law to enter the United 
States during the next two years, provided they 
can meet qualifications as to skills, ethnic origins 
and time of arrival at their present abodes, an 
at et wi also satisfactory assurances in their be- 

alf have been provided for employment, housing, 
or a? their becoming public charges. 

The 72 Foreign Service personnel now to pro- 
ceed into Germany, Austria, and Italy, evenly di- 
vided between visa officers and clerks, are the fore- 
runners of a very much larger = which will 
be required to implement the displaced-persons 
program. A preliminary sum of $250,000 has al- 
rea — allocated for the purpose, mostly to 
the Foreign Service, by the Displaced Persons 
Commission. The rate of spending, it is esti- 
mated, will exceed the sg em made avail- 
able to the Displaced Persons Commission, and 
therefore it is expected that a deficiency appro- 
priation will be requested of Congress in March of 
1949. 

The work of providing transportation of dis- 
placed persons from Europe into the United States 
is being expedited by a staff of some 20 selectors 
and analysts of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion in the various —_— who have been screen- 
ing eligibles from the thousands of cases already 
processed by already over-worked American con- 
sular staffs. 


Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Appointed 
Ambassador to Guatemala 


Appointment of Richard C. Patterson, Jr., of 
New York City, as United States Ambassador 
to Guatemala was announced on September 29 by 
the White House. 


Resignation of Dwight Griswold 


On September 15 the White House announced the resig- 
nation of Dwight Griswold as Chief of the American Mis- 
sion for Aid to Greece, effective September 15, 1948. For 
the texts of Mr. Griswold’s letter to the President and 
the President’s reply, see White House press release of 


- September 15, 1948. 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Plymouth, England, was 
closed to the public on September 30, 1948, 








Executive Order Issued for Administration of 


Trade-Agreements Program 


On October 5, 1948, the President signed Execu- 
tive Order 10004, prescribing revised procedures 
for the administration of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program in accordance with the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, as amended, and the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1948.2 The 
new Executive order includes subject matter here- 
tofore covered by three earlier orders which are 
revoked. 

The new order, in general, continues in effect 
earlier practice under the trade-agreements pro- 
gram with modifications made necessary by the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1948. The 
order prescribes procedures to be followed by the 
Trade Agreements Committee in concluding trade 
agreements; by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in obtaining the views of interested 
persons on agreements; and by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the event of serious injury or threat of 
serious injury to domestic industry. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements will continue to function as the cen- 
tral operating committee, giving effect to the re- 
quirement of the Trade Agreements Act that the 
President seek information and advice from cer- 
tain named government agencies before conclud- 
ing a trade agreement. Membership in the Com- 
mittee will consist of persons appointed by the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor and by the Adminis- 
trator for Economic Cooperation, under the chair- 
manship of the representative from the Depart- 
ment of State. In accordance with the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1948, the Tariff 
Commission no longer has a representative as a 
member of this Committee, but arrangements have 
been made for an observer from the Tariff Com- 
mission to attend the meetings of the committee 
for the purpose of supplying the information 
hereinafter referred to. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
which will continue to receive, digest, and circu- 
late to the entire trade-agreements organization 
the views of interested persons regarding any 
phase of proposed or existing trade agreements, is 
to consist of the same persons as those who are 
members of the Committee on Trade Agreements. 
The Committee for Reciprocity Information will 
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function under the chairmanship of the represent- 
ative of the Department of Commerce, and its 
offices are being moved to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The order provides that, as before, the Trade 
Agreements Committee shall submit to the Presi- 
dent for his approval a list of articles on which 
possible United States tariff concessions may be 
considered in the negotiation of proposed trade 
agreements. Upon approval of the list by the 
President, the Trade Agreements Committee pub- 
lishes the list and a notice of intention to nego- 
tiate. At the same time the Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information announces opportunity for 
the submission of written testimony and for sub- 
sequent oral testimony concerning concessions to 
be offered and granted. 

In accordance with the 1948 act, the list is also 
to be transmitted to the Tariff Commission upon 
being approved by the President, for confidential 
report by the Commission as to the minimum 
United States duties which are required, in its 
judgment, to avoid threat of serious injury to 
domestic industry, and as to any United States 
import restrictions in addition to those already in 
effect, necessary to prevent such injury. In the 
course of its investigations, the Commission is to 
hold public hearings. Reports of the Commission 
are to be completed within 120 days and trans- 
mitted to the President for his guidance in ap- 
proving concessions to be offered in proposed trade 
agreements. 

The Tariff Commission is also to furnish to the 
interdepartmental trade-agreements organization 
factual data relative to production, trade, and con- 
sumption of articles under consideration for con- 
cession by the United States, and is to supply facts 
on probable effects of granting concessions and on 
the competitive factors involved. 

Similarly, the Department of Commerce is to 
submit to the Trade Agreements Committee studies 
of the trade and other facts regarding each article 
exported from the United States on which the 
United States may consider seeking a foreign con- 
cession in a trade agreement. 

On the basis of all the data available, the Trade 
Agreements Committee recommends to the Presi- 
dent concessions to be sought or offered. A full 
report must also be made by the dissenting mem- 
ber or members on any dissent from the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 
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In conformity with past practice, each agree- 
ment is to contain a most-favored-nation commit- 
ment, and as required in an earlier order, all trade 
agreements are to include the comprehensive 
escape clause providing that future concessions 
may be modified or withdrawn if, as a result of 
way Bote developments and of a concession in 
the trade agen any article on which a con- 
cession has been granted is being imported in such 
increased quantities and under such conditions as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
industry. Procedure is also provided, as in an 
earlier order, for Tariff Commission investigations 
to determine and recommend to the President for 
his consideration in the light of the public interest 
whether concessions are causing or threatening in- 
jury under this clause. 

oth the Trade Agreements Committee and the 
Tariff Commission are to keep informed at all 
times of the operation and effect of agreements in 
force. At least once a year the Commission is to 
submit to the President and to Congress a factual 
report on operation of the program. 


Volume V of Foreign Relations of the 
U.S., 1932, Released 


[Released to the press October 9] 


The Department of State released on October 6 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1932, 
volume V, The American Republics. This volume 
completes the Foreign Relations series for 1932. 

Diplomatic attention of the United States with 
respect to its neighbors to the south in 1932 was 
centered in efforts to assist in the adjustment of 
conflicts between sister republics. Fighting was 
renewed in the Chaco dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, with the Commission of Neutrals 
headed by Francis White endeavoring to secure 
peace through its own offices and by the co- 
operation of the AB Republics (Argentina, 

razil, Chile, and Peru) and the League of Na- 
tions. The controversy between Colombia and 
Peru concerning Leticia threatened to bring open 
warfare. There were also boundary disputes be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru and between Guatemala 
and Honduras. 

To add to the international conflicts there was 
political unrest, insurrection, or successful revolu- 
tion in Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, and Peru. In some of such 
disorders Communism played a part. The United 
States followed a policy of nonintervention in 
these domestic conflicts but was concerned with the 
protection of American rights and the question of 
the recognition of new governments. 

Documents in the sections on Haiti and Nica- 
ragua deal with problems concerning the special 
relations then existing between the United States 
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and those countries, A treaty was negotiated with 
Haiti for the further Haitianization of the treaty 
services, but it was rejected by the Haitian Con- 
gress. In Nicaragua assistance was given in the 
supervision of an election, following which the 
Guardia Nacional was transferred to Nicaraguan 
officers and the United States Marines were with- 
drawn from the country. 

Other subjects treated include an Argentine pro- 
posal for an antiwar treaty, trade relations with 
js and claims conventions with Mexico 
and Panama. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, volume 
V, The American Republics, was compiled by 
Victor J. Farrar of the Division of Historical 
Policy Research, under the direction of E. R. Per- 
kins, Editor of Foreign Relations. Copies of this 
volume (979 pages) may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for $3.25 each. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Officers 


Benjamin M. Hulley as Chief of the Division of Northern 
European Affairs, effective July 25, 1948. 

Willard F. Barber as Chief of the Division of Central 
America and Panama Affairs, effective September 5, 1948. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt as Chief of the Division of 
Eastern European Affairs, effective August 30, 1948. 

Jack C. McDermott as Chief of the Division of Inter- 
national Press and Publications, effective September 5, 
1948. ; 

Richard M. Scammon as Chief of the Division of Re- 
search for Europe, effective August 27, 1948. 

Walter Wilds as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Occu- 
pied Areas, effective October 6, 1948. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Fourth Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey for the period ended June 30, 1948. Economic 
Cooperation Series 12. Pub. 3278. 71 pp. 25¢. 


Fourth quarterly report of expenditures and activities 
in conjunction with the program for aid to Greece 
and Turkey. Appraises the military and economic 
situation in Greece and Turkey at the close of one 
year of U. S. aid. 


Diplomatic List, September 1948. Pub. 3281. 190 pp. 
80¢ a copy; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 





Poslonth 


The U.N. and Specialized Agencies 


Third Regular Session of the General Assem- 
bly: 
Discussions on Progress of U.N. in Paris: 
Statement by the President 
Statement by Secretary Marshall .... 
Discussion in the Security Council of the 
Berlin Crisis. Statement by Philip C. 
Jessup 
The U.S. in the U.N. 


General Policy 


Asia Today. By W. Walton Butterworth. . 

Information on Improper Treatment of 
Americans Detained in Hungary 

The Spotlight of the International Scene. 
By Charles E. Saltzman 


International Information and 
Cultural Affairs 


First Congress of the International Theatre 
Institute. Article by Rosamond Gilder . 


Economic Affairs 
Second Meeting of Wool Study Group... . 
Treaty Information 


Military Mission Agreement With Argen- 
tina 





Treaty Information—Continued 


Franco-American Negotiations on Motion 
Pictures: 
Announcement of Joint Declaration .... 
Joint Declaration of the Government of 
the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic on Mo- 
tion Pictures 
Executive Order Issued for Administration 
of Trade-Agreements Program 


The Foreign Service 


Foreign Service To Assist Displaced Per- 
sons Commission . 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Appointed Am- 
bassador to Guatemala 

Resignation of Dwight Griswold 

Consular Offices 


The Department 
Appointment of Officers 


Publications 


Volume V of Foreign Relations of the U.S., 
1932, Released 
Department of State 


The Congress ..... 
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501 
501 
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' Rosamond Gilder, author of the article on the First Congress of the 
International Theatre Institute, is Secretary of the American National 
Theatre and Academy and Secretary General of the United States 
Center of the International Theater Institute, and was a member of the 
United States Observer Delegation to the theater meeting at Praha, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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